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THE CAPTIVE BOY.—Concluded. 


The boys of the tribe having now attained con- 
siderable power in the use of the bow, were each 
furnished by their parents with a light tomahawk, 
which they learned to throw with almost unerring 
aim; and one day Manuel drew near, desirous, of 
course, as all boys are, to obtain knowledge of 
sport, or give proof of capability. On seeing him, 
one of the elder boys, who acted as instructer to 
the rest, immediately proposed, that they should 
tie him up in a tree, and shew their proficiency, 
by throwing their tomahawks or axes as near to 
him as possible, without hurting him; and it was 
further conditioned, that he who pierced Manuel 
by throwing should forfeit his instrument ! 

In another moment the wretched boy, without 
the slightest re*aorse on the part of these young 
savages (whosevery nature seems imbued with 
cruelty,) was tf'd up, and exposed to what appear- 
ed to be ineviable death. If a person could be 
said ‘to feelf ‘thousand deaths in fearing one,” 
poor Manuel “ so? yet one tomahawk after an- 





other came whizzing to him, without actually in- 
flicting a wound, until twenty had been thrown; 
when that of the chief’s son (his own more imme- 
diate companion) hit the calf of his leg, and cutting 
through a small portion of the flesh, stuck fast in 
the tree. 

A loud shout of laughter, at the mischance of 
her son, induced Muscagee to go out and inquire 
the cause. She was very angry when she saw the 
situation of Manuel; and having liberated him, 
led him home with care, applied unguents to his 
wounds, and endeavored to keep him in a state of 
rest: but she was unable to effect this, for as he 


, Was expert in the management of the horses, the 


chief insisted on his performance of his daily la- 
bor ; nor did he seem to think the boys in the 
slightest degree to blame, for taking such a mark 
to try their skill upon. 

Manuel had now been three years with these 
Indians ; the most cruel and savage of their race, 
without excepting the cannibals.  His- abilities 
and obedience had rendered him valuable to them; 
and the felicity with which he adopted their man- 
ners, induced them to suppose that he was recon- 
ciled to their mode of !ife; for they knew not that, 
in his solitary hours, he wept bitterly the horrors 
he had witnessed, and prayed ardently for release 
from his bondage. He was in the habit of giving 
the horses long airings; but he always brought 
them in safely, and managed them so well, that no 
Suspicion was excited, when, at last, the long wish- 
ed for day arrived, and he rode forth to return no 
more. _We may conclude, from these considera- 
tions, that Manuel had the start some hours, and 
was far distant before suspicion was entertained : 
and, if pursuit was made, it lay, as he surmised, in 
4n opposite direction, 











Of this nothing can be known, nor is it possible 
for us to trace the wanderings and sufferings of 
the wretched boy, in that immense tract of country 
which he passed through. He had been able to 
secure only a small portion of hominy, as food,— 
he had no arms whereby to procure more,—and 
he did not find the pulse, or fruits, for which he 
had hoped; and, after the first six days, his dis- 
tress became extreme. Sensible that he could not 
be far distant from an Indian settlement, yet not 
daring to lose sight of the Red River, he was in 
perpetual terror Jest he should be found by a party | 
of these people, now both himself and his horse 
were reduced so far that they were unable to make 
an effort for escape; and many a time did the 
scream of a bird make him tremble, lest it should 
be the cry of a savage tribe. Finding himself, at 
length, impeded by a stream which he could not 
ferry, he left the shores of the Red River, into 
which it flowed, and following its banks, crossed it 
near the source ; finding himself more secure from 
the Indians, although more at a loss for a guide to 
civilized life. 

Though his horse had, hitherto, fared better than 
his master, yet it now began to share his weariness 
and hunger; and when the tenth day of his wan- 
derings was over, both sunk down together, in a 
state of such weakness, that any one who had wit- 
nessed it would have thought that all was over. 
Yet, the next morning they arose with the sun, 
and, after a refreshing draught of pure water, pur- 
sued the trackless journey, finding this day a lit- 
tle withered fruit still hangiag on the trees. On|} 
that following, poor Manuel perceived at a distance | 
some buildings resembling a village, which had 
the appearance of a Spanish settlement. It may 
be supposed with what ardour he strained every 
nerve to arrive there;—but who shall paint his 
disappointment when, on reaching the place, he : 
found it utterly deserted? It was, indeed, evident 
that the inhabitants had either fallen a sacrifice to 
the Indians, or fled at their approach,—a small 
portion of Indian corn that lay scattered in one 
cottage (which he ate eagerly) was the only relief 
obtained ; and the little time he remained inspired 
him with the fear of the cannibals, whom it was but 
too probable had carried all the inhabitants away. 

Still an idea rose in his mind, favorable to pro- 
ceeding in that direction; accordingly, he travel- 
led one other day, when, so far as his weakened 
eyes could judge, he saw the sun set on a line of 
cultivated land. His feelings were now wrought 
up to intense solicitude, and even sleep, which had 
so long been his wearied body's sole refreshment, 
was denied. In consequence, he roused his jaded 
steed with the earliest dawn,—and finding he was 
indeed approaching the habitations of civilized 
man, hope sprang in his heart, and sustained him, 
though on the very verge of existence. He soon 
perceived his former guide, the Red River, before 
him, and controlling his impatience as well as he 
was able, pursued the nearest apparent way for ap- 
proaching its banks. In the course of a few hours 
he found himself actually in a town, evidently 
built by white men,—for he had happily reached 
Nachitoches, on the Red River, formerly a French 
settlement, but now in possession of the United 
States. Here he was gazed upon as an object of 
abhorrence, the first moment, from his appearance 
as a Camanche—the next with horror, as a gaunt 
and terrific spectre: like the unhappy king, now 
he had arrived at the long sought haven of his 
hopes, it might be said, ‘‘no man bade him wel- 
come,” though all stared at him aghast : until per- 
ceiving an American gentleman advance, with an 
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out sufferer dropped from his horse, and on his. 
knees cried out, in the almost forgotten language 
of his country, “ have pity on me; I am the son 
of a Christian like yourself!” 

The adjuration was not in vain—the poor bo 
had now met the ‘ good Samaritan,’ willing indeed 
to pour the oil and wine of kindness and support 
into his wounded heart. Scarcely had he been 
placed in a comfortable bed, and nourished with 
food suitable for his weak state, when a French 
merchant, who had heard of his arrival and was 
well acquainted with his father, hastened to the 
house to learn whether this poor object, descri- 
bed as the living skel could be the son, or 
servant of Don Man ow Jost for full three 
years. From this cir nce, the poor boy had 
the satisfaction of lear his parents still liv- 
ed, together with his ‘—but that his mother, 
from her extreme so for his loss, was a com- 
plete invalid ; that she had buried his little broth- 
er, and with his father had determined to quit fur- 
ever a country which had been to them so unfor- 
tunate, : 

Although poor Manuel was now much farther 
from these dear parents than he had ever been, it 









| will readity be conceived, that the humane friends 


whose kindness had cherished him, lost no time in 
sending a trusty messenger, with the wonderful 
news of his restoration; nor will any one doubt 
both father and mother hastened to Nachitoches, 
themselves, to welcome a child snatched from a 
state far worse than death itself During the 
weeks in which these journeys were performing, 
Manuel resumed somewhat the appearance of 
health,—and his generous protector took such pains 
in clothing him, and restoring him to the appear- 
ance of a white boy, that when his parents arrived 
they*were spared the shock of seeing him as a fam- 
ished wanderer, and read in every feature the proof 
that he was their long lost son. Over their joyful 
and deeply affecting meeting I must draw a veil, 
—every child will know what Manuel felt at that 
time ; and I trust that many a one who reads this 
faithful story, when he next gives his own beloved 
mother a good-night kiss, will lift up his heart in 
thankfulness to his Heavenly Father, not only for 
the blessings which surround himself, but for the 
restoration of this long suffering boy—poor 
Manuel. 





NARRATIVE. 








From the Herald of Peace. 
THE SHROUD AND THE WEDDING DRESS. 

The substance of the following narrative was 
related to the writer by one who was well acquaint- 
ed with the subject of it, and who was present at 
the time of her death. The facts, are given as 
they were related. 

There resided in one of our large cities, a young 
lady who had been educated in all the splendor 





apparently compassionate countenance, the worn 
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and fashion of the city® Her all-engrossisig object 
was to enjoy every pleasure that wealth, and the 
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gay circles could offer. She at length became the 
idol of an amiable young man, and the timé™was 
appoiuted for their marriage. Her only happiness 
now appeared to consist in preparing for the au- 
ticipated joyful season, when their union should be 
completed. No time, nor expense, nor care, was 
too much to be bestowed upon preparations for the 
occasion. ‘lhe time finally arrived, and the happy 
pair were the pride of a large circle of relations 
andefriends, who witnessed the solemnities of the 
marriage scene. It is a moment of melancholy 
pleasure, when the bride, in all the innocence and 
loveliness of youth, gives herself away to another ; 
when young and beautiful, she stands by the side 
of him, who is in futare to be her nearest eartlly 
friend aud protector. On the occasion to which 
we have alluded, if the Poet Thompson had been 
present, he would have said of the bride, 

* ae form was-fresher than the morning rose, 

When the dew-drop wets its leaves ; unstained and pure, 

As is the lily or the mountain-snow.”’ 

The scene was closed : and for a little time, the 
happy pair were blessed with more than anticipa- 
ted ‘happiness,—Buat soon disease, that spoiler of 
all human joy, fixed his grasp upon her, and gave 
signs, by increasingly alarming symptons, that 
death followed in his train. Her physicians lost 
all hopes of ‘her recovery, and communicated the 
intelligence to her. ‘The nature of her disease 
was such, that she was not afflicted with much 
pain, and had ample opportunity for reflection. 
She reviewed that life spent in all the vanity of 
fashion, and felt that she had made the world her 
idol. Now all its charms had lost the power to 








please. The splendor of fashion, the gay circle, 
and vain amusements, no longer could cheat time 
of its dullness, and dri ay thoughts of Eternity. 
She knew she had © preparation for anoth- 
er world ; and was coifSeious that she could not be 
happy, in that waar happiness consists in 
foving God and holiness,and delighting in holy 
- society. It was here, the Holy Spirit caused her 
deeply to feel herself a lost sinner, before that God, 
who alone can forgive all our wanderings, and be- 
stow lasting happiness—Her former neglect of 
religion, her destitution of holiness, her spiritual 
ignorance of God, and her entire unpreparedness 
for death, judgment, and Eternity, destroyed all 
her former peace, andgfilled her mind with inde- 
scribable distress.—In this situation the Lord heard 
her prayers, pardoned her sins, and gave her that 
peace which he alone can give.—The world no 
longer had dominion over her. A!!! its vanities ap- 
peared in their true light. Her mind was no long- 
er enslaved by sin, and death was robbed of all its 
sting. Although the grim messenger liad fixed its 
impress upon her countenance, it wore the smile 
of heaven ; and though the prospect of speedy dis- 
solution was continually before her, all around 
wore the calmness of a summer's day. In this sit- 
uation, she said to her grandmother “have you 
made my grave clothes?” The question was at 
first evaded, from a fear of alarming her, by a di- 
rect answer. But she manifested a great anxiety 
to know, and was told that her friends, despairing 
of her recovery, had made the necessary prepara- 
tions. She then requested them to bring her 
shroud! It was brought, and held up before her 
by her request; her wedding dress was also 
brought, and held up by the shroud! ‘ You know,” 
said she, “ how much I admired that wedding 
dress, how much time I spent in preparing it, 
and with how much pleasure I anticipated the time 
when I should wear it But I admire the shroud 
more. When I shall wear that, it is true, my body 
will be food for worms; none will admire its beau- 
ty—none will gaze upon it with delight. It’s only 
habitation will be the grave! But I anticipate 
that time with more pleasure than I anticipated the 
time when I should wear my wedding dress. . For 
then my happy spirit will soon be beyond the cor- 
ruptions of earth. Then, shall I wear a long 
white robe and associate with angels, and the spir- 
its of just men made perfect, in that bright world 
where the frailties of earth will no more affect me.” 
Such were her feelings ; and they demonstrate the 








fact, that religion has power, not only to light the 

dark vale of death, and to rob the tyrant of his 

terrors, but it can effectually destroy the partiality 

we naturally have for gaudy show and splendid | 
trifles. It can wean the affections from earth and | 
make the tomb a more welcome mansion than the | 
splendid palace. It can make the day of death | 
more desirable than the day of marriage; and the | 
shroud more beautiful, than the wedding dress. | 
This change is not effected by disgust with life. If| 
any.man can enjoy life it is the Christian. And 
yet he is the only man who can say, “‘ to die is gain,” 
“to depart and be with Christ is far better.” It 
is not by creating a desire to die from excess of 
pain; for no man is willing to bear pain more pa- 
tiently than the Christian—he, alone, can say, | 
“these light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” But this effect is pro- 
duced by that faith which is the ‘substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
—lIt is not strange, that a person who has a glimpse 
of heaven, who can ‘read his title clear,” to 
an “eternal weight of glory,” should prefer a 
shroud, to a wedding dress. It is not strange, that 
such a person should say “as the heart panteth af- 
ter the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.” Readers, you mast wear a shroud! and 
happy will it be for you, if you can look upon it 
with delight. M 
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=| clothes for a whole month. 


much displeased, and forbade al} further playing 
in the lumber-garret. 

Next summer, Mr. Nelson was building a large 
stone barn, not far from his house, and one day 
when all the workmen had gone to dinner, Lucy 
proposed to her brothers to ascend the ladder and 
get up to the top of the wall; the roof being not 
yet raised, or puton. Lucy mounted the ladder 
first, the three boys followed, and when the ma- 
sons returned, they saw her leading the way on 
the edge of the high wall, and her brothers walk- 
ing after her. Had their feet stumbled, or their 
heads grown dizzy, they would instantly have fall- 
en to the ground, and most likely have been killed 
on the spot. Their father as a punishment for 
their folly, and temerity, would not permit them to 
see the frame of the roof pat on the barn: which 
ceremony was to take place next day, and is gen 
erally a, sight very well worth looking at. The 
workmen are in great glee when a roof is to be 
raised; as in the country, it is customary, for the 
owner of the building to give them a handsome 
dinner, or supper on the occasion. 

As it would be almost endless to recapitulate 
every instance of Lucy Nelson’s hoydenism, the 
above may suffice to show that her parents had 
just cause for resorting to a new,mode of punish- 
ment, which, strange as it was,.they had reason 
to hope would be effectual. ‘hey determined 
that their boy-gir! daughter shwld wear boy’s 
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At first Lucy thought this won.ig not be much of 
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LUCY NELSON, THE BOY-GIRL. 


By Miss Leslie, of Philadelphia. | 


It was very strange that Lucy Nelson always 
preferred playing with boys, and seemed to take 
no pleasure in any girlish amusements. She show- 
ed no inclination to dress dolls, and make feasts, 


and read story-books with her sisters, but she hiked | 


to pass all her play-time with her brothers. She could 
fly a kite, spin a top, toss a ball, drive a hoop, and 
walk on stilis: and was delighted to race about the 
fields, and wade through the creek with the boys. 
Her clothes were torn to pieces in climbing fences 
and trees, ver shoes were always covered with dirt, 
and her skin was so sunburnt, that she might al- 
most have been mistaken for an Indian child. 
When she went up or down stairs she always jump- 
ed three steps at a time, and she did not hesitate 
to get on a horse without saddle or bridle, and gal- 
lop all over the fields. Every one called her a 
boy-girl. 

In the winter, she always accompanied her 
brothers when they went out to skate, and made 
them lend Aer their skates to join in the amuse- 
ment. She helped them to make men of snow, 
and took great delight in pelting people with snow- 
balls. 

When the weather was too bad to be out of 
doors, her brothers, who always rose at daylight, 
were in the habit of going up to play in the lum- 
ber-garret, before the chief persons of the family 
had risen, Lucy, instead of following the example 
of her sisters, who lay quietly in bed and read 
stories till it was time to rise, always got up as 
soon as she heard the boys, and putting on a flan- 
nel petticoat over her night-gown, hastened to the 
garret to jointhem. There they romped, and 
scrambled, and pranced, till frequently their father 
was obliged to go up and order them all back to 
their beds. 

Once they found in the lumber-garret an empty 
flour barrel, which they amused themselves with 
rolling over the floor. It rolled at last to the head 
of the stairs and went down a step or two; Lucy 
thought the bouncing, jumping noise very funny ; 
and giving the barrel a kick, sent it down several 
steps farther. The fun was continued till the bar- 
rel had rolled thumping down the whole flight of 
stairs. Every one in the house wondered at this 
violent and singular noise, and her father opening 
the door of his chamber, saw Lucy jumping down 






r 
her mother brought her down ste 
suit belonging to her youngest br 
| ter of the boys mortified her ext 
| said that now she was dressed as a 
|treat her like one. Accordingly, their usage of 
| her was very rough indeed ; she got the worst in 
all their plays, and they were so boisterous with 
i her, and ridiculed her so much, that it gave her 
| no pleasure to play at all, 

| At the end of the week, Mr. and Mrs. Halford, 
with their son and daughter, came to dine and 
spend the day with Lucy’s parents, and Lucy was 
very unwilling that the visiters should see her in 
boy’s clothes. She resolved not to make her a 
pearance till dinner time; and thought she won 
try to avoid it even then, unless she could devise 
some means of concealing her jacket and trowsers. 

All Mrs. Nelson’s children, except her eldest 
danghter, Catherine, had aprons or pinafores of 
brown holland to wear at their meals, but none of 
those aprons were large enough to conceal the un- 
der-dress entirely. Lucy went to the clothes-press 
and got out a long wide apron, belonging to her 
sister Catherine, who, whenever she made cakes 
or pastry wore it to protect her frock, which it cov- 
ered completely, as it came up close to her neck 
and descended nearby to her feet. 

This apron was sifficiemtly large, but it was opé 
en behind ; and to remedy that disadvantage, Lu- 
cy got some tape and sewed on several pair of ad- 
ditional strings, so that by tying them all the way 
up, she could close in effectually. She then put 
on the apron, and found that it covered her from 
head to foot ; being so long that it trailed on the 
ground, and the sleeves hung over her finger ends. 
This inconvenience she endeavored to obviate by 
pinning up a sort of broad hem round the bottom. 
She flattered herself that no ene now could discern 
her boy’s clothes. 

Her sister and brothers were in the porch with 
the son and daughter of Mr. Halford, and Lucy 
considered it best to remain in her own room till 
the bell rung for dinner. At one time she thought 
she would not go to dinner at all, hoping that her 
mother would send something up to her: but then 
again she did not like dining by herself—she had 
a great desire to hear the conversation at table, 
and to see the visiters; and she thought the large 
apron would completely conceal her male attire. 

When Lucy walked in with this immense apron, 










stairs and kicking the empty barre] before her, and 
the boys shouting and laughing behind. He was 


and took her seat at the lower corner of the table, 
the boys bit their lips and looked at each other, 
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but they did not dare to laugh out ; and her fath- 
er and mother pitying her confusion, avoided no- 
ticing her. 

But their guest, Mrs, Halford, was a lady who 
noticed every thing, and who was audible in her 
remarks on whatever she saw. As Lucy in com- 
ing in and seating herself had taken care to keep 
her face towards the strangers, Mrs. Halford had 
no suspicion of her under-dress ; but she thought 
she had never seen so large an apron, and at last 
she took occasion to say in a very sententious tone : 





nestly try to conquer her rude, boisterous, romping 
habits, and become as much like other girls as 
possible. 

After Lucy had washed her face and smoothed 
her hair, Mrs. Nelson. dressed her in a nice white 
frock, and led her down stairs to the parlor, where 
the Halford family gave her a most encouraging 
reception, and the remainder of the afternoon was 
passed away quietly and pleasantly in the garden 
and orchards. 

That night, when Lucy went to bed, she made a 





of their minister. A society was formed more than 
a year ago consisting of sixteen misses, from nine 
or ten, to fifileen or sixteen years of age, and it 


was their meetings for these purposes which first 


excited my attention and inquiries. They have 
met for about a year once in two weeks, and en- 
joyed a happy half day in their. work, reading, and 
|conversation. ‘They have sent a box of clothing, 
| stationary and other necessary articles valued at 
|seventeen dollars, to Mr. Allen for the Choctaw 
| mission. —T hey have also undertaken to clothe the 


“ How much, Mrs, Nelson, | approve your plan | firm resolution to try to subdue her fondness for | destitute children in two new settlements up the 
of making the children wear aprons at dinner- | romping, and her love of boyish pastimes. At first | Penobscot river, so that they can attend the Sab. 
time. Your,youngest daughter, especially, has, J | she found great difficulty in keeping herself quiet, | bath Schools commenced there last spring. I pre- 


receive, a most ample covering. I think, on a} 
child of her age, I never saw an apron so long and | 
so wide. While she wears it there is no opportu- | 
nity for the smallest speck to get on her dress. I 
conclude the young lady is particularly neat in all | 
her habits, and remarkably careful of her clothes.” | 


1 


Mrs. Nelson could not help smiling, and the |: 


boys tittered ; but poor Lucy held down her head 
and blushed. 

When dinner was over, and it was time for the 
children to leave the table, Lucy began to grow 
uneasy; for not being very expert at her needle, 
she had sewed on the new strings so slightly that 
all dinner-time she had felt them ripping and com- 
ing off one after another; and she was now afraid 
to rise to go out, knowing that the back part of the 
apron would then fly open. How much she wish- 
ed that she had not come down to dinner! The 
boys determined to stay as long as they could, that 
they might see how Lucy would get off. 

But Lucy still lingered, watching most anxiously 
for an opportunity of making her escape, whenever 
the attention of the strangers should be exclusively 
engaged by conversation, or when they should all 
happen to be looking another way. And several 
times she half rose and then sat down; imagin- 
ing that the eyes of all the visiters were upon her. 

Mrs. Nelson at last made a sign for the child- 
ren to depart; and Lucy, much confused, and | 
with her face very red, was obliged to get up; 
which she did in great embarrassment, patting | 
her hands behind her, and awkwardly trying to | 
hold together the open part of her apron, but still | 
keeping her face towards the company. 

“Tthink, Mrs. Nelson,” said the observant Mrs. | 
Halford, ‘‘ your youngest daughter is the most re- | 
spectful young lady I have yet seen. She appears 
to walk out backwards, like a courtier retiring from 
the presence of a King and Queen.” 

Lucy, much ashamed, turned round and hid her 
face with her hands; and the visiters immediately | 
perceived through the opening of the apron, her | 
trowsers and the skirts of her jacket. | 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Nelson,” continued | 
Mrs. Halford, ‘ I thought you had only three sons, 
but | now perceive you have four. And I must | 
also beg the young gentleman’s pardon, for mis-| 
taking him all dinner-time for a young lady ; but 
it was the very large apron that deceived me.” 

“Tam not a boy,” cried Lucy, and bursting in- 
totears, she ran out of the room. - Her brothers, 
in pity to her, ceased laughing. 

Mrs. Nelson then explained to her visiters that 
she had caused Lucy to wear boy’s clothes as a 
punishment for indulging a predilection, hitherto 
incorrigible, for the habits and manners of a boy ; 
and Mrs. Halford then expressed her regret for 
the remarks she had allowed herself to make. 
She begged-of Mrs. Nelson to oblige her by per- 
mitting poor Lucy to resume her proper attire. 
Mrs. Nelson, who was always glad to have an op- 
portunity of pardoning her children, as it gave her 
much pain to punish them, went immediately to 
her daughter’s room, where she found Lucy lying 
on the bed crying, and the boys standing round 
and trying to comfort her. 

They were all delighted when their mother told 
them, that though Lucy had worn boy’s clothes 
but a week, instead of a month, she would remit 
the remainder of her punishment. This kindness 
made Lucy very happy, and she gratefully promis- 





and even declared that ‘‘ being good too long at a 
time made her head ache.’ She was several times 
in danger of relapsing; but perseverance does 
wonders; and at length she became a modest well- 
behaved little girl, and took pleasure in all the oc- 
cupations and amusements that aresuited to her sex. 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 

SCENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 4. 

August —, 1831. During the summer when 
passing or calling at the house of Rev, —— —~—, 
in ——, I had more than once witnessed a group 
of young misses, with happy faces, and busy hands, 
engaged with their needles, while they were lis- 
tening to some one who was reading, or indulging 
their social feelings in free and animated conver- 
sation. 1 had frequently seen the same cheerful 
countenances, in the Sabbath School and the Sab- 
bath School concert, and some of them in the cir- 
cle of their brothers and sisters at home; and had 
felt a strong desire to know the object of their oc- 
casional_meetings and the sources of their enjoy- 
ment. ‘This day an opportunity to gratify my 
wishes was presented; and the history of this 
** Juvenile Sewing Society,” afforded me so much 
satisfaction, that | have desired to tell it to others. 
It may be the means of convincing some of my 
young friends in other places, that even little girls 
can do good, and possibly they may be induced to 
“try.” On inquiry, [ fouud that some little inci- 
dents, which led to the formation of this society, 
occurred more than two years ago. Some of these 
young misses were visiting at the house of their 
minister, aud as they were members of the Sabbath 
School, and a part or all of them members of a 
Juvenile Tract Society, and had been accustomed 
to read and hear’ accounts of missionary labors, 
and the wretched condition of many of their fellow 
beings, their conversation naturally turned gn 
these subjects. All seemed to wish that they could 
think of some way by which they could do good, 
and ‘the lady of their minister told them several 
ways by which she thought they could accomplish 
their wishes. She told them how some little girls 
had done good by denying themselves some little 
gratifications in their food or dress ; or dispensing 
with some little toys or gifts with which their pa- 
rents were willing to indulge them. One of the 
little girls thought she would like to do without 
sugar in her tea; others would like to do without 
tea.—Several little things were talked of among 
them which they could dispense with,’ and 
all were disposed to make an experiment, pro- 
vided their parents would allow them to do so, and 
let them devote what they could save in this way 
to benevolent purposes. In this their parents were 
very williug 1o gratify them, and it was not man 
months before some of them called to tell the Jady 
who was thus interested in their plans, how much 
they had saved ; and to devise the best means of 
‘appropriating their little treasures, They had 
seen Rev. Mr. Allen, late missionary at Eliot, and 


;some thought they would like to send some pres- 


ents to him for the Choctaw children he was la- 
boring to instruct. They also wished to have 
meetings occasionally to read and talk about mis- 
sionary efforts, and thought they could make cloth- 
ing for poor ignorant children. As their parents 








ed her mother that she would sincerely and ear- 


were willing to indulge them, they were encour- 
aged in the plan, and invited to meet at the house 


avon nom sree eh i, her ae mF : a 


sume they will not cease from their exertions so 
long as they find such calls for their assistance as 
are presented in a letter lately received by the lady 
who has so kindly assisted them in directing their 
efforts. It is from a lady in one of the new settle- 
ments referred to above. Extracts are here given, 

‘‘Mrs, ——: L understand that you have a‘so- 
ciety in — for the purpose of furnishing clothi 
for poor children to attend the Sabbath School. 
In the part of the town where I am instructing 
school, there are two families of children that are 
very anxious to attend the Sabbath School, but 
their parents are unable to clothe them. In one 
family there are two little girls, (twins) about 
twelve years of age, and three little boys, nine, 
seven, and five yearsof age. They have manifest- 
ed much anxiety to learn the Scriptures. The 
littie boy of nine years, when told about the Sab- 
bath School went home to get his mother’s con- 
sent to go, but she refused on account of his 
clothes. He said he was determined to go, and 
got his lessons three weeks in succession, before 
she would conseat to let him go. The only op- 
portunity he had to get his lesson (as they had no 
Testament at home) was to borrow one of the oth- 
er scholars (of the week-day school) at noon and 
go away alone for this purpose. Sometimes he 
spent the whole intermission in getting his lesson. 
After he prevailed on his mother to let him go, he 
arose before day to go to the Sabbath School. He 
was afraid he should be late. He has since been 
‘very constantly at the school, and says he wishes 
they would have a Sabbath School every day... If 
he is not furnished with clothes, he will soon have 
to stay at home. In the other family are three 
boys of the ages of ten, eight, and six. The pa- 
rents of these children never attended a place of 
public worship, nor do they regard the Sabbath. 
The children are growing up without any religious 
instraction, and Sabbath Schools will be the oniy 
means of rescuing them from heathenism.” 

ee 
From the Pearl. 
A DIALOGUE ON HISTORY, 

* What is the use of history, mamma?” asked 
Henry Elwood, one December evening, as he and 
his mother were sitting by a fine blazing fire. 

“Tt has many and important uses, Harry,” 
answered his mother, ‘‘ and the pleasure that it 
gives to readers of all ages, is not the least of 
them.” 

“O yes, mamma, it is vastly pleasant to read 
about those old Greeks and Romans, and_ barba- 
rians, and their battles, and negotiations; and the 
destroying of one kingdom, and the setting up of 
another, just like the puppets in a show, but I 
cannot see any use in it, mone than in a story.” 

‘The mind, naturally, my boy, prefers truth to 
fiction, and history gratifies this disposition of the 
mind, at the same time that it amuses the imagin- 
ation. Fiction, then, is a very inferior species. of 
entertainment to history.” : 

“ The trath of things so far back, does not sig- 
nify much, surely, mamma! I think we should 
not lose any thing if the story of Alcibiades had 
no better foundation than that of Robinson Cru- 
soe.’”” 

“The truth of history, both ancient and modern, 
is of the first importance to mankind ; for besides 
gratifying a curiosity whieh all but the most de- 
based and ignorant feel about the condition of 
mankind in every age, we should suffer an irrepat- 
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able loss, if deprived of the example of so many | 
great and good men, who have distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of liberty and knowledge.” | 

* But, mamma, we surely do not now need the 
example of Socrates or Leonidas, for we have, you| 
know, Franklin, and Washington, and I am sure 
the latter was as brave as Leonidas, and the for- 
mer as wise as Socrates, and both of them far) 
more successful, besides being our countrymen, 
which makes them more interesting to us.”” 

“ It is very improbable, Harry, that Washington 
or Franklin would have been so distinguished for | 
their love of country, if they had not been warmed | 
and elevated by the examples of antiquity; and) 
the misfortunes of such men as Socrates ant 

| 





Demosthenes, have caused a deeper sympathy for 
them in all succeeding times, and raised up for 
the cause in which they died a greater number 
of advocates, than: if they had lived and died in 

‘osperity.” 

Ps it likely, mamma, that Washington and 
Franklin strengthened their courage, by thinking 
of the resistance that the Greeks made to the 
Persians for instance?” 

“‘ Nothing is more probable, Harry. The con- 
duct of the Greeks upon that occasiou has been 
of infinite use to mankind; for it has shown that 
a people animated by the spirit of freedom and 
national independence, have little to fear from 
foreign invaders, however numerous; and the 
American. patriots could no where have found more 
noble instances of resistance to tyranny, than 
abounds in almost every page of the history of 
that interesting and heroic people, the Greeks.” 

“I did not think of that,” said Harry, “but 
history still is useful only to statesmen and gener- 
als, for common people have no need of those high 
examples of greatness and courage. It can be of 
no: advantage: to. a merchant or a mechanic, to 
know how the battle of Salamis was won, or that 
of Phillippi was lost.” 

‘* The same might be said of every thing that 
did not concern our immediate interests, trade, 
profession or amusements ; but his must be a very | 
vulgar mind indeed, which does not rejoice in the 








victory of the Greeks over their barbarous foes, and | 
lament over ghe fallen friends of liberty in the fa- 
tal battle of#Phillippi; and these generous affec- 
tions of the mind, which great events call forth, 
are’of the highest service to every one.” 

* We have enough of these in the history of our 
own country, surely, without going so far for them ; 
and after all, mamma, as it is the best country, so 
isthe history of it the best and the only one, for 
an American, at least that is worth studying.” 

“You might just as well say, that an American 
should not study the geography of another country, 
or its minerals, or arts, or improvements in ma- 
ehinery, or that he should only read American 
books. If this contraeted plan eould be carried 
into effect, it would destroy all the knowledge 
which mankind has been collecting for ages, and 
all that the poet has sung, or the hero acted, and 
would establish ridiculous and contemptible preju- 
dices on an immoveable basis. We should then 
cut just such a figure as the Chinese, who, when 
he saw a map of the world, was surprised and dis- 
appointed to find his own country form so small a 
part of it; or of the Samoides, the most degraded 
of the human species, inhabiting a region covered 
the greater part of the year with frost and snow, 
who expressed surprise, because the emperor of 
Rassia did not choose to reside among them. 
History likewise exhibits to us many surprising 
views of human nature. Such as the Spartan wo- 
men rejoicing when their sons were slain in bat- 
tle, and mourning when they had escaped after a 
defeat,—the mild and polished Athenians, nouti- 
lating their prisoners taken in battle, and banish- 
ing their wisest and best men,—and Timor, the 
conqueror of Asia, expressing great contrition one 
day for having accidentally trod on an ant, anda 
few hours afier causing molten lead to be poured 
down the thrdats of some prisoners he had taken. 


“T should like to know them, mamma,” 
Harry. 

“* Well, Harry, suppose I tell you a story.” 
** Do, mamma, | sheutd like of all things to hear 
ie’ 

“ There was once a family consisting of a father, 
mother and two sons, and three daughters, that 
lived in a beautiful valley, through the middle of 
which flowed a very large river. The cottage in 
which they lived was small, they had no garden, 
nor indeed did they cultivate the ground at all, but 
allowed: it to remain as they found it, and the 
trees were left to grow, and decay, just in their 
own way. The father and the sons were seldom 
at home, for they were engaged the greater part 
of their time in the chase, and when they return- 
ed at night bringing with them the animals they 
had killed, the mother and daughters had to pre- 
pare a portion of them for supper. ‘They were 
not very nice about it to be sure, for they merely 
cut pieces out of the animals, and threw them up- 
on the hot embers, and those who wanted a piece, 
took it from the fire. They had no tables, nor 
chairs, nur knives, nor forks, nor tumblers. 


said 


thrown over the whole place. A large vessel is 
sailing up z stream, without the assistance of 
oar or sails, and a great many people are u 

her deck. pee oe 7 

**O tell me, mamma,” exclaimed Harry, “ what 
has caused all this change. It looks more likea 
fairy tale, than a true story.” 

“* History will tell you more about it than I can, 
Harry. In the first you see the savage, in the 
latter the civilized man; and it is the business of 
history, to trace the rise, progress, and fluctuations, 
in the condition of our species, and those who 
would know the steps by which the state of man. 
kind has been gradually improved, must examine 
with care the records of man in different ages, 
whether these may consist in poems, fabulous 
stories, with a mixture of truth, or in the elaborate 
volumes of the historian.” 

“Tam now convinced, mamma, that history js 
as useful as it is pleasant, and if you please, I wil 
ring the bell fur James to come and light the can 
dles, and will read Sir James M’Intosh’s History of 
England, that my papa bought me the other day.” 











‘They sat on the floor of the cabin, and when they 
had eaten till they were satisfied, they threw them- 
selves down on the skins which were spread on 
the floor, and which formed their only bed. 

“ The skins of these wild beasts, likewise served 
them for clothing, and around the cabin might be 
seen bows and arrows, and darts, and other imple- 
ments used in the chase, or in war, and there were 
trophies of their exploits in war, such as the heads 
and scalps of their enemies. The men did not 
treat the women with any respect, or kindness, 
but ordered them to do every thing just as if they 
had, been their slaves. Sometimes, too, they were 
very badly off for food, for they did not always suc- 
ceed in the chase, and then they had to take long 
journeys in quest of game; and then hunger was 
so frequently intolerable, that they would swallow 
the bark of trees, or disgusting reptiles, and bind 


| themselves tight round the middle, in order to al- 


lay the sensation of hunger. They had no books, 


| nor any kind of written language nor any traces of 


civility, or improvement. ‘They had very few 
neighbors, and these were just like themselves in 
manners and occupations. They had strong feel- 
ings of attachment to those of their own tribe, but 
they hated the rest of mankind, and never forgave 
an injury. Their religion did not teach them to 
have kind feelings to any but such as belonged to 
their family, and they were besides very supersti- 
tions. We leave them in this state, and after a 
few years return and pay a visit to the same family, 
stilt living in the same valley. But every thing 
has undergone so complete a change, that it is 
difficult to believe that we are on the same spot, or 
among the same people. ‘The house in which the 
family now lives, is large and elegantly furnished. 
There are several musical instruments. and the la- 
dies play upon them with taste and feeling. Lit- 
erature is now cultivated, and there is a room 
which contains a large collection of books, in va- 
rious languages. ‘The young men delight in read- 
ing Greek, and the ladies French and Italian. In 
their intercourse, they are kind, mild, cager to 
oblige, and to anticipate each other’s wants. I 
perceive too, that there are servants in the house, 
each of whom has his particular share of the work 
assigned to him. One cleans the house, another 
cooks, and a third waits at the table. In front of 
the house there is a fine looking lawn, with a well 
gravelled walk around it, which is bordered with 
beautiful shrubs and flowers, and displays the taste 
of the ladies, in the selection and arrangement of 
the plants. The ground is every where cultivated 
with great care, and the fields are loaded with 
fine crops of grain. Instead now of being solitary 
in the midst of the wild woods, the country: is 
thickly settled, and I behold, at no great distance, 
a city finely situated on the river, where the peo- 
ple live by assisting and obliging each other. One 
makes shoes, another chairs, a third weaves, and 














In rea hans respects is history both useful and 


others sell the produce of distant climes. All is 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH MORNING,. 
°Tis Sabbath morn ; then let us raise 
Our voice to God on high ; 
For he will hear our feeble praise 
And unto us draw nigh. 
We'll praise him for his tender care 
Through all the week that’s past ; 
That we’re not placed as thousands are, 
Whose days have reach’d their last. 
We'll praise him for the friends we have, 
And kindred near and dear ; 
While others slumber in the grave,. 
We're blest and happy here. 
We'll praise him for the Sabbath School,. 
Where we can hear of Heaven ; 
And learn to be more dutiful 
On. this best day of seven. 





D. C.C.. 


—_—2a— 
JOY IN THE EVENING. 
From the New York Evangelist. 
“ Thou shalt always have joy in the evening, if thou hast’ 
spent the day wwell.”-"Tomas a p> . 
When drawing toward thy eouch of rest, 
With drooping head and weary breast ; 
If the bright trace of duty done 
Gleam’d on thee with the setting sun, 
Ifevery wags hour that fled 
Did bear a blessing on its head, 
Then o’er the brow of parting day 
Shall Memory shed:a blissful ray,— 
Each thought a blissful garment take 
And joy in holy warmth awake. H,. 


—~_~ 
TO A ROBIN. 
November’s chilling breeze 
Sighs through the leafless trees, 
And brings the winter’s gloom ;- 
And yet through cold and i. 
I find thee, Robin, here, 
As if it were all bloom! 
But say, how canst thou bring. 
Thy little heart to sing 
Amid these withered bowers ? 
Thy breath, too, is more sweet 
Than when thy trembling feet 
Play’d through the summer flowers ! 
Say, hast thou learn’d when all 
Thy rosy dwellings fall, 
- ane es strain 
Phy blight jopes, thy fears, 
And (if thou peg ek tears, 
Wept in thy memory’s pain ? 
Sing on, sweet bird !—like thee, 
When with the gay, the free, 
If sorrow should be mine, 
Pll sigh not o’er the hours 
Gone, faded like these bowers— 
My song shall be like thine! J. A. Wane. 


——. 

A CHILD’S ADDRESS TO A ROBIN. 
Come here, little Robin, come here to me, 
You cannot live in a leafless tree ; 
You must not perch on that snowy stone, 
And chirp so sadly all alone. 
Come under my window, and I will spread 
For you, every morning, some crumbs of bread ; 
‘Till summer returns I will feed you still, 
And keep you in safety if you will: 
And then, when the trees are green and gay, 
Your merry song will my care repay. 
{ would not hurt you, my pretty thing, 
I love too well to hear you sing; 
And Gop AtmicGury, the great and good, 
Will not love the cruel, unkind, or rude: 








action and business, and an air of comfort is 


I want Gop to love me—so I will mind 
And be good to creatures of every kind. 
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